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else ?—and Marjorie has her own experi- 
ences : 

“TJ forgot to say that I have four lovers, 
the other: one is Harry Watson, a vew de- 


discovered that ‘love is a very 
thing.” ‘Sentiment ” she longs’to practise, 
in doing so. 
«Mr. Crakey (Craigie) a I walked to 
Crakeyhall hand in hand/in innocence and 
matitation . . . . no one was ever so polite 
to me in the whole state of my existence.” 
Other children/perhaps too many— 
s teaching home to their 
consciences, tormenting themselves over half 
imaginary sinsf but when Marjorie makes a 
confession the sin is wholly concrete and 
original: # To-day I pronounced a word 
which shéuld never come out of a lady’s lips; 


ECALLED to life—the expression 
is not too strong for the wonderful 
work of deliverance from a state 
of mental darkness and isolation 

which has been brought about in the case 
of the blind deaf mute, Therese Exner, whom 
I have seen to-day. 

Charles Dickens’s story of the unfortunate 
Bastille prisoner, with his intellect deadened 
by the long, hopeless monotony of his 
imprisonment, recurred at once to my mind, 
but there was here a task even more 
desperately hopeless than that of re-awaken- 
ing the dormant intelligence of the unhappy 
doctor. 

Since her fourth year Therese Exner’s 
mind had been utterly inaccessible to all 
outward influence, the ordinary channels 
of intercourse with her fellow-creatures all 
‘closed. It is almost impossible to realise 
the state of such a mind. Never seeing a 
kindly human face nor hearing a kindly 
human voice, as lonely in her spirit as if 
she were the only inhabitant of the universe, 
knowing nothing of her fellow-creatures 
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bad a humour to-day, I got one or two of 
that bad, bad senna-tea to-day.” But, asa 
rule, she pleads no such material excuse; in 
most of her sins she is convinced that “ it is 
the very same devil that tempted Job that 
tempted me I am sure, but heesisted Satan, 


though he had boils and many other mis- 
fortunes which I have esac 

_ We cannot place thjs child, made up as 
she is ‘of every ae, best,” with any 
other children. Beside her, little Selina 
Birch appears aAvoman of the world, and 
Lucy Apsley premature blue-stocking. 
Louis Stevens6n’s fanciful child seems hardly 
de this passionately loving little 
little Richard Evelyn might 


except in so far as they ministered tu her 
bodily wants, existence must have seemed 
to this poor child a dreary puzzle to which 
no one could give her the clue. Such was 
Therese Exner’s mental condition when, at 
thirteen years of age, she was placed under 
the care of Herr Otto Wolf, the Director of 
the Institution for Deaf Mutes in Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria. Her case is similar to that of the 
well known Laura Bridg¢éman, also an 
American, but it had to be treated with 
as much originality as if that previous 
experience had not existed. 

She was born in America, of German 
parents, and was quite a normal and healthy 
child. In her fourth year she “lost. her 
hearing completely inj consequence of an 
attack of scarlet fever, and about the sare 
time a disease of the eyes. set in which 
gradually impaired her sight. Operaticns 
were performed on both eyes but without 
result, and she became totally blind. 

Being now also in delicate heaith her 
mother could not bear to part with her, 
and so no attempt was made to have the 


A PLEA FOR PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN 


‘* distractedly fond of the French opera. 


singing the swet, when she came 
and comically changing parts in 
the duets.” \ 

“We hardlyxknew\ \how to get away from 
her when the ca jage was ready to take us 
from Tunbridge,” ‘ayd \Mrs. Thrale confi- 
dently predicted that whe er they met the 
*‘ sweet syren”’ again or not, nothing was so 
certain as that they would hea of her again, 
let them go whither they wold. Whether 
that psphek? was fulfilled in days when 
Mrs. Thrale was Madame Piozzi ! 
what discredited—and Miss Burney was 
taxing her lively observation to make her 
dismal court life endurable, we haye no 
means of knowing. We, at least, havé not 
heard of her again, though one would lik& to 
think that somewhere, in some old man 
house, a miniature may exist of a beautiful 


woman with bright eyes under her powdered * 


hair, and that perhaps some modern Selina 
owes her formal name and tuneful voice to 
a great grandmother whose wit and melody 
have left a pleasant tradition among her 
descendants. 

There is, of course, much delusion about 


the precocity of many children. The humour 
of half their reported sayings lies in the ear 


of the grown up hearer. The anthropo- 
morphisms which appal and divert “the 
listening mother are as serious and® un- 
imaginative to the child as_ the crudest 
mythology to the savage. There is no child, 
however dull, of whom some funny say- 
ings cannot be reported. Let* us enjoy 
these as windfalls without putting any 
stress on them as indications of ability. 
Sensibilities of all kinds aré a safer test, 
including nightly fears and a haunting 
intimacy with vampires ahd the Witch of 
Endor. Perhaps we can best gauge a 
child’s gifts by his power of playing. 

The precocius child ‘differs radically from 
the child of genius in this respect, that the 
former is ever reaching forward to anticipate 
his sharé in grown-up life, whereas the latter, 
absorbed in his own proper business, draws 
all’the elements of grown-up life into his 
play. If any, Gné’ would know the perfect 
method of the child of genius explained and 
illustrated, he can find it in every page of 
Louis’ Stevenson’s ‘ Child’s Garden _ of 
Verses.” To that gentle and spirited child, 
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grown-up people seem to be a mere back- 
ground to the drama he is constantly acting 
to himself. He has the true artist’s sensi- 
tiveness to all that offers material to his art, 
all his unaffected indifference to all that lies 
outside it. Only at times is he concerned 
at the curious insensibility of his relations to 
the real nature of a world in which he works 
and they sit idle. Parents sitting in the 
warmth of the fire and the witchery of the 
lamplight miss their opportunity and merely 


‘* Sit at home, and talk and sing, 
And never Play at anything.” 


Uncles and gardeners are perversely un- 
conscious of the:enchanted ground on which 
they tread, nt it only excites the kindly 
regret, 


‘“ Oh how much wiser you would be 
To play at Indian wars with me.” 


But nothing can be more futile than te 

eneralise about the methods of genius or 
‘te ways of children. ‘There is one preco- 
cigus child, who, to the endless inventive- 
ness and exquisite honesty of a child, has 
addéd the sensibility of a young woman, and 
the ave and wit of an old one. Thanks 
to her th, wise and tender biographer, Pet 


Marjorié is as well known in most Scottish | 


English households as Cinderella 


and man 
Aan Gray. She stands between 


or Lady 


Sir Walter Scott and Dr. John Brown, linking | 


together the greatest and the rarest of 
Scottish meh of letters; she died at the 
age of seven with Burns’s words of solemn 
repentance on ‘her innocent lips. 

The list of Books she read is, in its own 
way, as remarkable as the familiat studies of 
little Richard Evelyn; her comments on 
them are full of pith and deliciously childish 
in spelling and expression. “°Tis a fine 
work Newton on the Brophecies. I wonder 
if there is another book of poems comes 
near; ‘the bible; wae is a pretty 
composition, but awful ope.” “The Ney- 
gate Calendar is very mie, Ee “Tom 
Jones and Gray’s Elegy in a €ountry Church- 
yard are both excellent, and ‘much spoke of 
by both sex, particularly the men.” “ The 
history of all the racers oh that ever were 
hanged is amusing.’ \ 

Other children, siaska all children, play at 
love-making and marriage—how could they 
fail to do so when fairy tales turn on little 

t 


oor child instructed. She was eleven 
ears old when her mother died sud- 
enly, and the father, with this helpless 
ttle being left on his hands, could 
unk of nothing better than to send 
er to be taken care of in a convent. 
lere also no effort was made to teach 
er. ‘Iwo years later her father died, 
nd she was left to the guardianship 
fa gentleman in Wiirzburg. He took 
p the duty in a conscientious spirit, 
nd determined that every possible effort 
hould be made to devise a system of 
istruction for her and to awaken her 
lumbering intellect. 

But the difficulties in the way were 
ery great. The teachers of the blind 
yere accustomed to base their teaching 
m the hearing, and were helpless here. 
Che ordinary methods of lip-reading 
smployed with deaf mutes were impos- 
ible with a blind child. Her guardian 
t last decided to place her under Herr 
Volf’s care to see what could be done ; 
ind I was witness to-day that the im- 
nossible has been achieved, the chasm 
of isolation has been bridged over, and 
heresa Exner now leads a cheerful, 
ictive life, in touch with all those about 
aer, able to express her feelings and to 
anderstand those of others—she is, in 
i word, recalled to life. 

It has of necessity been a long and 
‘edious task, and I could well believe the 
Director’s assurance that he and his fellow- 
vorkers had had many moments of despair. 
A system of communication had to be in- 
vented, and the sense of touch was the only 
nedium that could be employed. The child 
was, for instance, taught to feel with her finger 
the movements of the teacher’s lips and the 
vibration of the larynx produced by the 
2mission of the sound ‘“‘ah,” then encouraged 
70 imitate it, and when she had mastered 
the sound she was taught to commit it to 
gaper, the Braille method of writing for the 
olind being employed. | 

In this necessarily slow and laborious way 
simple sounds were first learned, then more 
complicated articulations, and finally words. 

In teaching her to produce the sounds 
chey went to work in the same way as with 
ull other deaf mutes, with whom the German, 
or oral, method is employed ; only as substi- 
tute for watching the motion of the teacher’s 
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(from a photograph by R. Gast, Wiirzburg) 


LEARNING SOUNDS BY TOUCH 


lips a series of signs were introduced, as 
nearly related as possible to the motions the 
child had already learned to connect with 
the sounds as produced by the teacher. For 
example, the teacher would take the child’s 
finger and touch her chin with it for “ah,” 
since for this sound the mouth must be 
opened and the chin lowered; for “a” she 
would lightly pass the finger from one corner 
of the mouth to the other, since in pro- 
nouncing “a” the mouth must be slightly 
distended, For, “So. inv like. manner the 
finger would be made to draw a circle round 
the mouth, reminiscent of the rounding of 
the mouth necessary to produce “0.” 

In course of time the process was shortened 
by the addition of signs for whole words and 
then for phrases, much in the same way as 
contractions are made in shorthand. 

It must be borne in mind that these signs 
are only used now for communications made 


(From a photograph by R. Gast, Wiirzburg) 


COMMITTING SOUNDS TO. PAPER 


to the girl, she being now able to answer in 
words, most of which are quite clearly and 
distinctly pronounced. 

The first few years of her training were by 
far the most difficult, as it was a long time 
before she could see any purpose in these 
constantly reiterated, tiresome processes. 
When at last the meaning dawned upon her, 
when she began to realise that here was a 
method of communicatioen with those around 
her, her will was enlisted on the side of her 
teacher’s and the task grew easier. She was 
roused from her melancholy apathy, and was 
all eagerness to learn. From that time the 
endless patience of her kind instructors 
began to have its reward. 

By degrees, by slow degrees, her mind 
awakened. Beginning with the practical and 
the tangible they were able in course of time 
to proceed to abstract subjects, and in the 
ten years that she has been in the institution 
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she has been through all the ordina: 
subjects of elementary education. 

She is now twenty-three years oli 
but does not look more than fiftee!)e 
At first a little disconcerted at the pr 
sence of strangers, she brightened uf 
considerably afterwards. I, of course}; 
could only communicate with he} 
through her governess, an_intelliger 
and most sweet-looking woman; bt 
I was quite surprised at the rapidit 
with which these two could understan: 
one another. 

Therese’s own voice is clear and sot 
—not often the case with deaf mute 
—and her pronunciation is fairly dis 
tinct. She appeared interested in he 
visitors, especially when she heard tha 
one of them had a niece who was als 
deaf, and asked further questions abou 
the latter. | 

Quite a lively altercation ensuec 
when the governess suggested that shi 
should let us see her wardrobe, to noti 
the beautiful order in which she kep 
her clothes, Therese insisting that 1 
was ‘*‘nicht werth, nicht werth.” Bu 
she finally relented, and seemed pleasec 
at the admiration which we could witl 
sincerity express, both for the orderli 
ness of her wardrobe, and for the 
beautiful specimens of her handiwork 
that we saw—hemming, knitting, anc 
crochet, the two latter in quite ela: 
borate patterns. 

To religious ideas her mind seems par. 
ticularly impressionable. Brought up 4 
Catholic, she takes delight in the services of} 
her church, and is always ready to learn 
prayers and devotional hymns, though other 
poetry interests her little. Her ideas of 
right and wrong are also clearly developed. 
She said recently to her teacher with touch- 
ing simplicity, “You must please tell me 
when I do wrong, as I do not always know.” 
As pure and innocent a mind must hers be 
as that of a little child, for she knows 
nothing of wickedness. The teaching of her 
kind instructors has had no counteracting 
influences to contend with from the outer 
world. 

It is touching to see the affection with 
which she clings to these two, the principal 
and her governess, on whom she is so de- 
pendent, though they are far from being the 


— 


ly ones with whom she can communicate, 
> other pupils having all mastered her sign 
iguage, so that they can talk to her and 
» can enter into their games. Besides 
ich she takes a great delight in letter- 
iting, and corresponds, not only with 
mer fellow-pupils, but even with compara- 
e strangers who have become interested in 
r. She writes these letters without assist- 


HE interposition of eer a in the 
troubles of Crete carries one’s 
thoughts back to “that stormy 
period, between 1770 and 1830, 


this ta: or rather how little many of 
s most picturesque ce have ever been 
own. 

Perhaps the best ame 8 way to enlist the 
| mpathy and interest of the general reader in 
this past time is to give a few renderings of 
‘bme of the populay songs of that epocpe 
ngs which yet linger in remote corners of 
hreece, where there are still aged grand- 
thers who can remember the heroes of 
lyme of the later ballads. 

We must explain, to begin with, that this 
ng protracted conflict between Greece and 
Hurkey was mainly a guerilla warfare, carried 
fn by Greek Highlanders dwelling on the 
10untains to arhich their forefathers had 
een driven as to well-nigh impregnable 
srtresses. These men were called ‘‘ Klephts,”’ 
nd from time to time their numbers 
rere augmented by the people of the plains, 
Ws tyranny became too bitter, or taxation too 
#xtortionate. 

It may be noted that these songs—as is 
lways the case with songs which spring, 
imple and strong, from “the heart of a 
»eople—are Prihatic in form, and waste no 
Wvords either in “description” or “ senti- 
nent.” They have been intended for sym- 
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ance, and they bear the impress of a certain 
degree of originality of mind. 

Her life indeed seems now an active and 
contented one—one might almost say a 
happy one. All honour to those whose 
patient and tireless efforts have resulted in 
recalling this once slumbering intellect to 
life, in bringing this once isolated mind into 
the warm bonds of human fellowship! 
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pathetic and comprehending ears, on which 
every phrase would tell for its full value. 

One of the oldest of these ballads recounts 
how certain Moslem, rulers, desiring the 
death of a leading ‘“klepht,” sought to com- 
pass it by guile, sending on the errand a 
Moslem who had been on friendly terms 
with the Greek. But the Moslem’s heart 
failed himat the treachery, and though he 
did not refuse his errand he avowed it. 


Three birds are seated on the heights above the 
outpost of the, Klephts : 

One looks towards, Armyros, the other to the way 
of Valtos ; 

And the third, the entieer bewails herself, and 
cries: 

“« Passers-by, what has become of Christos Milionis, 
for we see him not on the hills ?”’ 

“ Bird,” they answer, ‘‘they have told us he has 
crossed Arcania ; 

He has entered Arta and has taken prisoners the 
Cadi and two agas. 

The Pasha has heard of this, 
incensed ; 

He calls two of his council and he says, 
would do yourselves good, 

If you would have honours, go and kill Christos— 
this Captain Milionis, 

For the Sultan has ordered it; he has sent his 


Be DS, 


and is grievously 


‘If you 


firman. 

The fatal day came—and oh, would it had not 
been he! Soliman is sent to search for Christos. 

He goes, and he meets him in Armyros, and they 
embrace as old friends should. 

All night they drink together, till day draws near, 
and as the dawn breaks they rise to part. 

Then Soliman cries to the Captain Milionis: 
‘Christos, the Sultan wants thee and so do his 
agas.” 
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‘As long as Christos lives, he will never give him- 
self up to the Turks.” 

And they ran, and aimed their guns at each other: 
they fired again and again. 

And they fell, both together, slain, upon the spot. 


Another old song relates to the fate of a 
wealthy Greek living in peace and security. 


I will tell you a story that will make you wonder. 

There was a certain Greek named Kyritsos 
Michalis. 

He possessed great riches and was held in much 
honour, 

And he lived quietly in his own nase, and there 
was no malice in his heart. 

But somebody wrote a letter to the divan—a 
mischievous letter— 

And it said he troubled his neighbourhood and was 
secretly plotting. 

As soon as the Sultan heard this, he got very angry 
and called to an official, saying, 

“Go quickly to Achelos—to the dwelling of 
Michalis, 

And take him and hang him before his door, and 
take his little son, \ 


And take all Ds wealth, and take care you do not. 
' if Canst thou not, my horse, canst thou not save} 


lose a pin.” 


In the middle of the night, the messenger left the f 


f 


port and sailed to Achelos. 

He flew like a bird; he went like an arrow. j 

Michalis Bey, as soon as he saw him, advance’ to 
meet him. f 

“Be welcome;/my lord; “Ne™said:™ ‘ Be Seated 
with us at breakfast.” f 

‘‘T do not come to eat; I do not come to’drink. I 
come to do the Sultan’s will.” f 

And he threw his rope, and threw it round the 
neck of Michalis. 

And so he took him and hung him before his door. 

And then he sought for his little son and carried 
him off. 

And put him in the ship with all the treasure of his 
father. 


Was it any wonder that another song— 
one of many—declared by the mouth of a 
famous “ Klepht ” and his warriors— 


Never heed that the passes belong to the Turks. 

Never care that they are full of Albanians: | 

Sterghios, as long as he lives, will make no note of 
the pachas ; 

So long as there is snow on these mountains, we 
will never submit to the Turks, 

Rather will we lodge in the lair of the wolves, 

Let slaves live in the cities and on the plains, beside 
the Infidels : 

But the cities of the brave men are in the solitudes 
of the mountain tops. 

Rather than live with the Turks we will live with 
the wild beasts. 
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Two quaint ballads tell the story of 
husband and wife. The tale of the wif 
deliverance is significant of something in jf 
Greek mind which dignifies animal life a 
draws it into loving unison with the hung 
—a trait which we recognise in the works}iu# 
the greatest Greek pvets of antiquity, a 
which appears on their ancient monumen 
sculpture, where the household dog, d 
bird, or rabbit, is/always depicted, along wi 
the family, making last adieux to the depart 
But we must hasten to give 


THE ESCAPE OF LIAKOS’ WIFE, 


“What misfortune has happened to the wifelimll 
Liakos?"’/ i 

‘‘ Five Albanians have taken her prisoner and ; 
others question her. 

‘O Liakena, wilt thou not be married ? 
not t {ke a Turk for thy spouse?’ ) 

‘IT would rather see my blood redden the earth, tii 
that a Turk should kiss my eyes. 

And Liakos, her spouse, looked on from a hill tii 

And he drew to him his black horse and he wi 
/pered to him : 


Wilt ti 


aed 


mistress ? ”’ Hite 

** Yes, I can, my master, I can deliver my mistrjay 
“and she will feed me the more.” 
And he flew off, and he saved his mistress, andi 
brought her back to the door of his mastd 
dwelling. 


The Story is told as if the horse did it} 
himself, because the Klepht knew he cou 
not have done it without the horse! 

The next, song we take tells of Liak¢ 
death, and. every line is redolent with t 
terrors of the time. 


THE DEATH OF LIAKOS. 


Liakos! the mountains of Agrapha and their wate 
and their woods weep ‘for thee, 

And thine adopted son weeps for thee, and thf 
followers weep for thee; 7 

But did I not say to thee once, twice, thrice, ay, fi 
times, 

‘Submit thyself to the pacha} Liakos, 
thyself to the vizier! ” 

‘‘So long as Liakos lives,’’ said he, ‘*he submi 
not to viziers ! 

For vizier, Liakos has his sword; he has his gu 
for pacha."’ 

But the Turks prepared for him an ambuscade in 
blind pass, 

And Liakos was thirsty and he went forget Swo 
in hand, 

He stooped down to drink to refresh himself an 
they shot three times, 
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